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The Methodist Federation for Social Action, an unofficial member- 
ship organization, founded in 1907, seeks to deepen within the 
Church, the sense of social obligation and opportunity to study, 
from the Christian point of view, social problems and their solutions 
and to promote social action in the spirit of Jesus. The Federation 
stands for the complete abolition of war. The Federation rejects 


“Yuthe method of the struggle for profit as the economic base for 


Society and seeks to replace it with social-economic planning to 
develop a society without class or group discriminations and privi- 
‘ leges. In seeking these objectives, the Federation does not commit 
its members to any specific program, but remains an inspirational 
and educational agency, proposing social changes by democratic 
decisions, not by violence. 
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CRISIS IN CUBA 


Dr. Harry F. WARD 


iTwo issues in the headlines continuously are the Congo crisis 
éd our relations with Cuba. The resolution on the latter issue 
¢opted at our annual meeting in Denver needs now to be checked 
zainst what has happened since. 


FOUR JUDGMENTS 


‘That resolution made four judgments. The first is that the 
-esent Cuban regime is “a government which is seriously attempt- 
1g to meet the basic needs” of the Cuban people. The second is 
sat our government “has taken vindictive action which the 
hristian conscience cannot approve.” The third is that “because 
ne of the basic needs of the Cuban peasants is for land on which 
.ey can produce their food, it has been necessary for the govern- 
‘ent to expropriate the vast land holdings of wealthy U.S. 
»rporations.” The difference between these corporations and the 
uban government over the payment for this land is then de- 
ribed. This leads to the fourth, two-point, judgment (a) that 
uese corporations are now seeking active U.S. government inter- 
sntion in their behalf, and (b) that unless there is widespread 
rotest it is quite likely that some kind of intervention will be 
tempted. Consequently our members were urged to write the 
resident, the Secretary of State, their Congressmen and the 
residential candidates protesting any interference in the internal 
fairs of Cuba by the government of the United States. 


NEEDS ARE MET 


The judgment that the present Cuban government is seriously 
‘tempting to meet-the basic needs of the people is abundantly 
onfirmed by the reports of competent observers, individuals and 
roups, who traveled widely in Cuba during the summer. Their 


‘summarized in the statement of Carleton Beals, veteran —4mong us that the people are shut in by the Nixon-Kenned 


yurnalist and author of many books on Latin America, after 
versing five provinces. 

For the first time in Cuba’s independent history, the people, 
thanks to fuller all-year employment, reduction of rents (50 
per cent), and utility rates (30 per cent), are beginning to get 
ih to eat, and they are producing it themselves. They are 
clothed and housed too. In some cooperatives whole new 
have been constructed, with fine modern houses, com- 
y center, school, medical and dental clinics .. . 
wenty-nine public beaches have already been constructed— 
equi of any in the United States (none existed before). 
Ha only four 
ly the revoluti 
— ao 4G 


aes of a world in revolution sounding in their ears, . 
; sore fe Cuba, are waking up at the end of a long ve 


spection without arms reduction. 
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POLITICAL CAMPAIGN 


How one votes next month will call for a measure of soul- 
searching. 

There are many voters who are not happy with either of the 
two Presidential candidates, and, at summer’s end, were cool 
toward both. I. F. Stone calls it a contest between two synthetic 
young men, and writes: “I can never remember having been 
bored as I am with the present campaign.” Many feel that neither 
party named its best candidate. Some regard the choice as one 
between the lesser of two evils, and some have decided not to vote 
at all. 

We are being told that there is a “new? Nixon. But many 
Americans cannot forget the old Nixon, whose dominating princi- 
ple seemed to be that of political expediency, who got all the 
mileage he could out of anti-communism, who won his first elec- 
tions to Congress by smearing first Jerry Voorhees and then Helen 
Gahagan Douglas, who as a member of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities persecuted Alger Hiss, who more lately ac- 
cused the Democrats of “twenty years of treason.” 

Kennedy has been pointedly criticized by Eleanor Roosevelt 
for never having gotten around to a condemnation of Senator 
McCarthy. 

Crucial issues confront the American people, but thus far the 
candidates have not found them, or have not presented them in a 


way to arouse the people. James Reston complained in early 
September that “secondary issues are prevailing over primary — 
issues. What will comfort the people is prevailing over what will 


enlighten the people.” 

As the campaign goes on enthusiasm will probably increase, 
and we hope real issues will be sharpened. 

It is a doleful commentary upon the decline of democracy 


alternative, and have so little to vote for. 


FOREIGN POLICY eae 

(1) On foreign policy, there is nothing to choose between the 
two parties—both are for a big arms race. Willard Uphaus write 
from the Merrimack County Jail in New Hampshire that bot 
nominees are trying to see who can bark the louder at Krushche 
when the crying need is for a program for peace. = 


L. F. Stone writes that Kennedy apparently will keep Adlai 


Stevenson and Chester Bowles as his advisers until the votes are 


counted, but after election is over will revert “to the x e 
convential stuffed shirts of the cold war,” who emphasize the 


‘ecesa 


favorite formula of the Pentagon, “arms control,” meani 
The “Progressive” says Americans have been lulled 

platitudes for the past seven and a half years, and with the 

from Congo 


from reality. It continues that both candidates ar 
Mr. Krushchev have displayed ar 
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THE POWERS TRIAL 


OBSERVATIONS BY VINCENT HALLINAN 


(Vincent Hallinan, San Francisco attorney, was invited as an 
observer at the Powers trial. He was the only American lawyer 
present who was permitted to talk to Powers. The Editor requested 
Mr. Hallinan, who is a member of our MFSA, to share his observa- 
tions with our readers.) 


The significance of this historic process has not been brought 
home to the American people. It will profoundly impress the rest 
of the World. 

The prosecution emphasized that the United States, in three 
international conventions, had subscribed to the principle that 
every country has exclusive jurisdiction over its own air-space and 
that its codes make a criminal offence of the actions for which 
Francis Gary Powers was on trial. It also stressed that our highest 
executive officers had first issued false statements regarding the 
U-2 flight and had then defied the Soviet Union, asserting their 
intention to continue this type of espionage against it. 


Thus, our government was made to appear lawless, lacking in 
integrity and committed to a warlike and dangerous policy. Euro- 
peans are already terrified by this type of American “brinkman- 
ship.” 

REPERCUSSIONS 


Probably the earliest repercussions from these revelations will 
appear in the British Labor Party‘s convention this coming 
October. I was told that these will greatly strengthen that Party’s 
Left Wing and make certain a platform which will include aban- 
donment of nuclear weapons and the liquidation of the U.S. air 
bases in Great Britain. 
Our own people might ponder what confidence they can repose 
in officials who have been covering up similar adventures in the 
past with such fictitious releases as: “An unarmed American 
weather reconnaisance plane on a routine flight has been shot 
down by trigger-happy Soviet fighters near the Siberian coast.” 
Powers testified that he had made about 40 such “weather re- 
connaissance” flights along the frontiers of the U.S.S.R. but that 
their purpose was to test the efficiency of the Soviet radar and 
to solve its radio communications, as well as to jam both. 
Neither should the facts disclosed in the trial inspire great 
confidence in the sagacity of the American military brass into 
_ whose hands the safety of the World has apparently been com- 
mitted. Everything they did had a grimly comic opera touch. 
They informed Powers that the Soviet radar was ineffective ; it 
picked him up as he crossed the frontier. They assured him that 
he could not be hit from the ground at his cruising altitude ; his 
_ plane was knocked down by the first rocket fired. He was given 

watches, rings and similar junk with which to bribe Soviet citizens 

—the most fiercely patriotic people on earth—to betray their 
_ country, and, as he put it himself: “I don’t know how I was to 
bribe them; I can’t speak a word of their language.” He was 
told that he would be tortured if captured and given a poisoned 
needle with which to destroy himself. He was armed with a semi- 
automatic pistol equipped with a silencer “for hunting.” Oneaves 
the presiding judge drily: “You wouldn’t find much game at an 
altitude pe 68,000 feet 
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would be an insuperable obstacle to the hemispheric. 
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SOVIET SPIRIT 


The camera in the U-2 was a fantastic device. Enlarementall et 
pictures taken by it from a height of 68 ,000 feet plainly showe 
the markings on planes on the Soviet air-fields. It containe} 
enough film to make a continuous photograph of a strip of th) 
U.S.S.R. 3600 kilometers long by 200 wide. A score of such trig} | 
would furnish a map pin-pointing every city, air-field, factoryjo 
industrial and military installation in the western part of th” 
country. | 

The*effect of these revelations on the Soviet people may be 
imagined. Only a few years ago this portion of their nation ha). 
been practically destroyed by the Nazis. Meanwhile, responsibli 
American officers had threatened a repetition of that disastetjc 
Thus, on March 25, 1959, General Curtis E. LeMay was quotes 
in the U.S. press as saying: “Another crisis will find the Unite: : 
States Air Force ready with a nuclear bomb-laden fleet of mori 
than 1,000 jet bombers aimed at the heart of the Communisii 
Empire from all directions.” 

Yet, when Powers received a light sentence, the entire audieg 
in the court-room broke into a storm of applause. It was a mos 
dramatic revelation of the humane and generous spirit of thr 
Russian people and no one was more impressed by it than wa 
the defendant himself. ; 

~ OUR LESSON fa | 

How some fool might precipitate us into war with the Sovielé 
Union was pointed out in a chilling observation made by Pro: 
curator-General Roman Rudenko during the trial. Powers hac 
disclaimed any personal knowledge of the special apparatus i 
his plane. He knew nothing of the camera or the radar detector: 
He testified: “‘I was given a chart marked where I was to pres 
a switch and that’s all I did.” ¥ 


Said Rudenko: “For all you knew when you pressed that 
switch you might have been releasing a hydrogen bomb. 


The lesson of the Powers case must somehow be brought hom 
to the American people. It is that we must liquidate the Co 
War and withdraw the ring of hostile bases around the So 
Union; that we must remove our safety and that of the en 
World from the hands of the arrogant, bumbling military bra 
who direct them; that, if we refuse to join in the forward mari 
of humanity, at least we get out of its way. 


If, we don’t, we'll be trampled in its dust. 


Pad 
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(CUBA Continued from Page 29) 
INTERVENTION REJECTED 


To find out what has been happening about our second judg-| 
ment—U.S. government actions against Cuba “which the Chris 
conscience cannot approve” —and to discuss even briefly the! 
moral values involved in the Cuban expropriation of U.S. corpora-| 
tion land holdings, it is necessary to point out that the “ac iv 
(U.S.) government intervention” regarded by our resolutic nas 
“quite likely” without "Widespread public protest,” has not. bee: 
attempted. 


This is ‘mainly because anti-U.S. demonstrations in Li 
America in recent years against our past interventions have n 
fied the State Department that any open intervention in C 


a 


desire. This was made plain enough at the recent sessio 
(Organization of American States), regarded by 
section of Latin America as a U.S. agency. At 


government sought two - condemnatio ns—one o: 


(CUBA Continued from Page 30) 


ry of State Herter, but Beals reports the record is clear that the 
atin Americans would accept neither Herter’s charges against 
uba nor Castro’s charges against the U.S. He says that the 
‘exican foreign minister and the delegate of Venezuela defended 
e right of the Cuban revolution to make its own mistakes and 
ek its own destiny. Also that the representative of Costa Rica, a 
yaservative government hostile to Cuba, said: “The Cuban 
volution is a phenomenon . . . that can be judged only by its 
m people.” 
ECONOMIC WAR 


Before this meeting our government, in place of open interven- 
on, had adopted the policy of economic and propaganda warfare 
gainst Cuba. Its objective is to bankrupt the Guban economy, 
pecting thereby to create sufficient discontent to “enable the 
yunter-revolutionary forces now in exile to return and take over 
.e government. The Cuban minister described to the current 
ter-American meeting in Bogota our policy as “punitive, bar- 
irous economic aggression against Cuba.” 

The details in support of this charge are recorded in a series 
‘ diplomatic notes which begin before the open break in our rela- 
oms with the Cuban government. Beals points out that their 
xt rarely appears in our press while our charges against Cuba 
*e known to most newspaper readers. Their assertions quoted by 
im regarding non-military trade are: 

The United States has refused to sell Cuba even small planes 
and helicopters needed in the agrarian reform, and for dusting 
crops. It has held up export licenses for tractors, farm machinery 
and other goods, and has not responded to requests for a more 
equitable trade treaty to replace the one that has cost Cuba a 
billion dollars in the past eight years . . . U.S. inspectors have 
been withdrawn from the Cuban fruit and vegetable industry, 
Cuban shipments have been harassed in American ports . 
and all U.S. technical advisors have been withdrawn from the 
island. 

So the Cuban paper E] Mundo asks: 

Why then does the United States grouse because Cuba has 
had to hire Mexican, Chilean, Japanese, German, Czechoslova- 
kian and Soviet technicians? 

A further charge of the Cuban government is: 


. .. that the United States has used diplomatic pressure to try 
nd stop Cuba from getting not only arms, but credits and agri- 
sltural machinery from Western Europe and Poland. 

Thus our economic behavior toward Cuba evidently, as some 
ymmentators and columnists are beginning to see, brings Cuba 
ito the world-wide Cold War, with a liberal use of the Red 
mear tactic, which labels all social revolution “communist” and 
nti-democratic, regardless of its actual nature. Castro’s reply to 
lis was: “Our revolution is neither communist nor capitalist. 
- is nationalist and humanist.” On the question of democracy 
e recently asked some thousands of workers and peasants: “Which 
the real democracy? That which gives you health, education, 
roper food and clothing and housing, and opportunity for cul- 
ral development? Or that which denies you these essentials?” 

‘It is clear from our record that the whole policy of our govern- 
ent in waging the Cold War is in our judgment contrary to the 
hristian conscience. We want it stopped before it takes a large 
art of the human race into the abyss of the nuclear war. 


3 EXPROPRIATION 


he Cuban expropriation of U.S. investments was in reaction 
our government’s cut of 7,000,000 tons from Cuba’s quota of 
ort of sugar under the arrangement which gave the U.S. con- 
of the international market. This system, in addition to dis- 
uting purchases by quota, paid a premium to foreign exporters 
ch enabled our sugar growers with higher costs to compete 
foreign growers. When the cut in the Cuban sugar quota was 
proposed, Chairman Cooley of the House Agriculture Com- 
e, which has charge of sugar legislation, declared that this 
n was economic aggression against Cuba, and the Committee 
) reported out a bill which merely extended the present 


supporting the President against international unism, 
the Committee gave him the power to make a cut, and 
approved the cut 395 to 0. 


another year. But the Republican minority raised the | 


Meantime Castro was warning that if the cut was made the 
U.S. might lose its investments. The cut was made, and six weeks 
later the Cuban government, under a law passed June 6, expro- 
priated The Cuban Electric Company, The Cuban Telephone 
Company, subsidiaries of U.S. corporations; the Cuban properties 
of Esso, Standard, Texas and Sinclair oil companies; and 36 
sugar mills belonging to U.S. Fruit and other companies. Added 
to the land taken from U.S. cattle companies, according to our 
State Department estimate, this added up to $850 million. 


Carleton Beals points out that next to sugar the control of oil, 
Cuba’s only fuel, has been the U.S. government’s major weapon 
in its economic war against the present Cuban government. The 
first engagement was when the Cuban government broke the ser- 
vice station monopoly of Esso, Texaco, and British-Dutch Shell by 
decreeing that stations could buy from any source. Then these 
companies refused to refine imported Soviet oil on the ground 
that the law covered only oil produced in Cuba. The Cuban gov- 
ernment, claiming that the law meant any government oil, took 
over the refineries and ran them with the help of Mexican and 
Soviet technicians. 


All this expropriation was not mere reprisal. It was the effort 
to save the economy on which the fate of the revolution depended 
from disruption and destruction. Because Cuba is in a social 
revolution and not a mere political overthrow, expropriation would 
have come in due time had there been no sugar quota cut. U.S. 
investments, returning abnormal profits, were taking too high a 
toll in human lives to have been long maintained. Also the people 
learning to meet so many of their needs themselves would have 
proceeded to take over the rest. But the process would have been 
slower and less dangerous on both sides. 


Under the pressure of unchangeable events both international 
law and our government recognize in principle the right of a 
sovereign state to expropriate foreign owned property for “some 
dominating public purpose.” The concrete issue is left in the air 
under the vague phrase “full compensation” based on the doctrine 
of “respect for acquired rights.” The Christian conscience can 
accept no such blank check. To be true to its origins it must 
analyze the moral nature of the claim. 


The vested interests involved always ask for much more than 
they know they can get, and then cry “robbery” over what they 
receive. In 1938, when Mexico expropriated British and U.S. oil 
companies for refusing to obey the new labor law, the British com- 
panies wanted $250 million and the U.S. companies $200 million. 
In 1947 the British companies settled for $24 million and the 
U.S. companies for $21 million. 


WHAT PRICE COMPENSATION 


Using the language of Wall Street, the abnormal profits of many — 


of the U.S. corporations in Cuba have to be considered. Its 
economic minister told the recent inter-American conference at 
Bogota that his government was preparing a black book on this 
subject. He mentioned one company whose books show that the 
$110 million invested was to have been amortised in five years, 
another which had planned to recover its investment in four years. 
An American economist calculates that more than half of the 
value of North American property in Cuba represents reinvested 
profits. 
The Christian conscience however is obligated to use another 
language than that of Wall Street in seeking for justice in the 
question of compensation for Cuban expropriation. The vital ques- 


tion is, What part did the abnormal profits, taken out of and © 


reinvested in Cuba, play in the lack of pure water, of sewage 
systems in rural areas where more than half Cuba’s people live, 
that caused large numbers of children to become infected with 
parasitic worms and die a painful death? To what extent were 
these high profits responsible for the lack of schools that caused 


the 1953 census to show that one out of four children, ten years 
of age and older, could not read or write? How much will “full 
compensation” for “acquired rights” slow down the abolition | of | 


preventible disease, illteracy, and soul-destroying poverty? 


These are the terms in which the Christian conscience needs to 
get this question of compensation discussed, and also the larger 
issues of our government’s economic war against the people of 
Cuba. | = =a 


a 
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(POLITICAL Continued from Page 29) 

fail to realize that the shift of sentiment to the Soviet bloc—if 
shift there is—is not due to Russian rockets but to the Russian 
response to the world-wide revolution, to the hunger and hopes 
of the underprivileged peoples in Asia, Africa and Latin America. 
Wherever in the world peoples are striving for independence and 
a better life, there Soviet technicians and educators appear. The 
“Progressive” comments that in the bitterly anti-Castro series by 
Tad Szulc in the “New York Times” this revealing observation 
was found: “Communism has achieved success in Cuba because 
it identified itself with the social revolution rather than expecting 
the revolution to become identified with it.” How do you deal 
with this kind of thing? Bombs, missiles and rockets are no answer. 
“Tdentification with social revolution” is not in the Pentagon’s 
catalog of weapons. Spending a couple of billions more per annum 
for the Pentagon will not close this “weapons gap.’ The Cold 
War is a dead-end street, and we will continue to lose friends 
until we turn around out of it and start in an open-end street of 
understanding the privations of most of the people of the world. 
And time is running out. 


PEOPLE’S PARTY NEEDED 


(2) What we need is a new party, a people’s party for peace, 
before it is too late, and the insanity of the Cold War has obli- 
terated the human race. Election laws are so arranged it is next 
to impossible to get a new party on the ballot. Thus government 
of the people, by the people, for the people is stalemated. 

While we are expressing political heresy, we add the thought 
that it is time to do away with the clumsy anachronism called the 
“Electoral College,’ and elect the President by popular vote. 
Thus one vote cast anywhere in the country would equal any other 
vote cast anywhere else in the nation—rural votes would no 
longer offset urban votes; the vote of a mail carrier in the open 
spaces of Utah would count for as much—no more, no less—than 
the vote of a broker in Wall Street. 


‘PEOPLE OR THINGS 


(3) We believe there is a difference between the parties on do- 
mestic economic philosophy: the Republicans preach and practice 
a contracting economy, the Democrats an expanding economy. 
This point is made by Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., in the September 
“Progressive.” The Schlesinger argument runs as follows: 

Not only are we losing ground in word competition with the 
U.S.S.R., we are not keeping up with the needs of our own peo- 
ple. 3 million new American boys and girls are born each year, 
our population has increased 30 million since 1950. These new 
boys and girls are our most valuable national asset, and they need 
new houses, new schools, new hospitals. But these new boys and 
girls are the ones who have been most forgotten during this de- 
cade. No effort has been made to keep pace with population 
growth. On the contrary, it has been deliberate government policy 
to spend a smaller share of Gross National Product on public 
services. We have neglected our social overhead—education, medi- 

cal care, housing, slum clearance, urban and suburban planning, 
social security, care of the sick and aged, roads, recreation, 

water, assistance to distressed classes and’ areas. The whole quality 
_ of our national life is threatened by deterioration. 


_ We are told we are the richest country in human history, with 

a G.N.P. of $500 billion a year. But we are dismayingly poor in 
the things that matter. This is because of the way we use our 
ational income. The ultimate purpose of the conservative econo- 


t Sar to produce more gadgets and gimmicks, more 
Id at a profit. This philosophy is that the more 
uals. 1 of the G.N.P., and the less the 


S Nixon thesis is that the national ec c health w 


_ tax rates is sacred. There are possibilities in taxation, plu 


mic philosophy which now governs us is to produce more con- 


RENE to Petar ue people or better —- or = 
purpose by giving public projects priority over Pei | 


an in 0 me due. The ae 
n nt spend the better ‘off the nation will be. The Eisen- er vit 


sumers. We all believe in the democratization of comfort. No one 
would end that. Free consumer choice is fine. But should the 
production of things to be sold to consumers be the all-absorbing 
end of our national existence? 

This putting things above people is a debasement of the Ameri- 
can tradition. We are given to denouncing the godless materialism 
of the Communists, but are we not doing so in the name of a 
godly materialism of our own? 


“e HOW USE G.N.P.? 


Letting “‘the free choice of millions of individual consumers” 
determine how our national wealth is spent is what has produced 
the American paradox of public poverty in the midst of private 
plenty, so that the richest nation in human history cannot “afford” 
to invest in better schools; or provide more doctors, nurses and 
hospital beds ;“or fight the shame of private poverty; or cure the 
blight of our cities; or assist museums, art galleries, music, the 
theater ; or do anything else to improve the quality of our national 
existence. Yet we exult in a consumer luxury never known before. 
in the history of mankind. 

Under this conservative philosophy, we have spent as much as 
possible for private purposes and as little as possible for public 
purposes. 

The Soviet Union, with 45% of our G.N.P., is outstripping us” 
in nearly every exitical- field of national power. The Soviet Union 
is able to focus its national energies. The Soviet Union spends two 
to three times as large a share of the its G.N.P. on defense and | 
education as we do. The U.S. spends more of its G.N.P. on cos- 
metics, tobacco and automobiles. So long as we continue in the 
U.S. to prefer private indulgence to public need, so long the 
Soviet Union will gain on us and eventually will overtake us. 

The Soviet Union achieves its national priorities by the methods 
of a tightly controlled economy, means that are not ours. It is up 
to us to obtain a wiser allocation of resources within the frame 
work of democracy and freedom. 

All that is involved is a marginal shift of resources, $10-12 
billion a year more to be used for public purposes. Such a shift 
can be easily worked out within the framework of our pres 
economic and political order. We can set national priorities volun- 
tarily and democratically, and this we must do if we are plannin; 
to stay in the ring as a great nation. 3 


GROW OR TAX 


We can increase our allocation to public purposes by stimulat- 
ing our economic growth. 1946-1953 our annual rate of grow hb 
was 4.5 per cent, since then it has been 2.3 per cent. Continuatio 
of the 4.5% rate would have given us in the year 1959 alone $7( 
billion more of national product and $13 billion more of Federa 
revenues for public disposal. Thus, with wise expansionist policie 
we can begin to do what must be done in the public sector without 
tax increases, and improve the living standard at the same time 


If we will not provide a sufficiently “high rate of economic 
growth both for public investment and private consumption, w 
then? If the choice is between a higher standard of living a: 
survival, then we shall have to forget our standard of living. 
one ies taxes, but neither our standard of living nor our present 


loopholes like the 27.5% depletion allowance on oil, also i in ta 
things to help people (like a tax on advertising). If we do 
grow more, we must tax more, or end up as a second-bes 
(The liquidation of the Cold War would release many bil 
the public sector’s peacetime uses. ) We could recove our 


snes American tradition has neve’ 
but rather for people, and a return 


ance between Dixiecrats and reactionary Republicans which 
sis progresive legislation. The widely hailed liberal sweep in the 
ngressional elections of 1958 produced little in terms of legisla- 
n. The special session in August betrayed the promises made 
| both party platforms. 


[The seniority system, which keeps Dixiecrats in control of the 
mimittees of Congress, must be ended. In the House, Howard W, 
iaith of Virginia is chairman of the Rules Committee, which is 
pposed to be a traffic committee guiding bills: into Congress 
: schedule, but really is a graveyard for nearly every bill Judge 
inith does not like. His Rules Committee is called “the ‘Third 
wuse of Congress.” 


iin the Senate, Rule 22 must be changed so a filibuster can 
ended by majority vote, after a reasonable period of debate. 
‘President Eisenhower has vetoed 162 bills, using hig veto con- 
tently to block social and welfare legislation. Besides killing 
pgressive measures, the threat of the veto has operated to water 
wn legislation en route to his desk. 


‘A crying need in American political life is to get democracy 
| Congress. 


RELIGION NOT AN ISSUE 


(5) Religious affiliation should not be an issue in the campaign. 
‘September 7 150 Protestants ministers and laymen, headed by 
. Norman Vincent Peale, met in Washington, organized “Citi- 
ns for Religious Freedom,” issued a statement expressing belief 
Kennedy’s personal sincerity in saying he was not dominated 
the Roman Catholic Church, but also expressing doubt whether 
snnedy if elected could withstand “the determined efforts of 
e hierarchy of the Roman Catholic Church to breach the wall 
separation of church and state.” 


The “New Republic” discovered that half of those present at 
is conference were Baptists; the other half was made up of 
iat Dr. Peale called “evangelical, conservative Protestants” (Na- 
mal Association of Evangelicals, which habitually attacks the 
itional Council of Churches, and calls Reinhold Niebuhr and 
hn C. Bennett crypto-Communists), three Presbyterians, two 
ethodists, and no Episcopalians. Reliable sources placed J. 
award Pew, of the Sun Oil Company, as one of the sponsors 
the conference. Mr. Pew is a backer also of ‘“‘Christianity To- 
edited by L. Nelson Bell, who spoke at the conference, and 
io is Billy Graham’s father-in= law. 


Dr. John C. Bennett and Dr. Rienhold Niebuhr said such state- 
nts “loosed the floodgates of religious bigotry.” The religious 
ue thereby grew from Southern fundamentalist proportions to 
nething more sophisticated and national. In “Christianity and 
isis’ Dr. Bennett wrote that “there is a strong body of Catholic 
ching on the side of liberal and democratic convictions,” that 
Catholic President who is a liberal Democrat could with clear 
ascience offer more effective resistance to pressure from the 
rarchy than could many non-Catholic office holders. “A Catholic 
© knows his way around in his church might well be better 
le to handle these pressures.” Mr. Kennedy, Roman Catholic, 
poses sending an American ambassador to the Vatican ; whereas 
wry Truman, Baptist, and Franklin D. Roosevelt, Episcopalian, 
ored our having diplomatic relations with the Roman Catholic 
urch, 
The “Christian Century” called the Washington statement a 
service to Protestantism, an act of political irresponsibility by 
wcentrating on the religious issue to the exclusion of more im- 
‘tant issues. 
‘World Outlook” said voting against a candidate because of 
ereed is “bad politics and worse religion.” The New York 
ard of Rabbis deplored the introduction of the religious issue. 
e Protestant Council of the City of New York said one should 
e for the man and not for his church. The ‘Presbyterian Out- 
k” called upon American voters to elett the best available 
der regardless of religion, 
Nhat was particularly condemned was what was felt to be 
osition to Kennedy on the pretext of religion, on the part of 
atives who hated his liberalism. — 
Philadelphia Inquirer announced it was srepring Dr. 
le’s column. Dr. Peale eer from _ Citizens for Keigione 


Nelson, had the Rev. and Mrs. 


Freedom,” 
accepted. 


and offered to resign his pulpit. This offer was not 


The anti-Catholic campaign could boomerang. If it hurts Ken- 
nedy in the South, it could help him in the North. 


Speaking to Baptist ministers in Houston, Senator Kennedy 
said: ‘‘Whatever issue may come before me as President—on birth 
control, divorce, censorship, gambling, or any other subject—I 
will make my decision in accordance with what my conscience 
tells me to be the national interest, and without regard to outside 
religious pressures or dictates . . . But if the time should ever 
come—I do not concede any conflict to be even remotely possible 

‘when my office would require me to either violate my conscience 
or violate the national interest, then I would resign the office.” 
He said those who would make a religious test for the Presidency 
were working to subvert Article VI of the Constitution, that there 
shall be no religious test for office. He said Americans elected 
Catholic governors, Senators, Congressmen, mayors, judges, with- 
out making a religious test—why reserve this test for the Presi- 
dency alone? He said he believed that no Catholic prelate should 
tell a President how to act, and that no Protestant minister should 
tell his parishioners how to vote. 

No one asked Senator Kennedy where he went to church when 
he volunteered for military service in World War II, and the 
Senator continued in Houston: “If this election is decided on the 
basis that 40,000,000 Americans lost their chance of being Presi- 
dent on the day they were baptized, then it is the whole nation 
that will be the loser.” 


The New York Times reporter in Houston felt this was a speech 
that would displease many in the Roman Catholic hierachy. Edi- 
torially, the New York Times asked: “What more can Senator 
Kennedy possibly say?” 

Senator Kennedy holds that far more critical issues than reli- 
gion confront the American people in 1960—“The hungry children 
I saw in West Virginia, the old people who cannot pay their doc- 
tor bills, the families forced to give up their farms, an America 
with too many slums, with too few schools—these are the real 
issues which should decide this campaign.” 


CHAPTER NEWS 


Our Oregon Chapter has had an active campaign to support 
bills introduced in Congress by Senator Wayne Morse to end 
deportation proceedings against William Mackie and Hamish S. 
MacKay. 

The executive committee of our California-Nevada Chapter met 
at Riverbank, California, July 8 with the Jack Seamans, set Octo- 
ber 28-29 for the annual autumn retreat at White Sulphur 
Springs, when the tough migrant problem will be studied, as well 
as the question, ‘“Where can the Protestant liberal go?” Dr. Dry- 
den Phelps, who was director of World: Fellowship this Summer, 
will speak on the Uphaus Case; and Mr. Vincent Hallinan, who 
was invited by the Soviet Bar to observe the Powers trial in 
Moscow, will report on his experience. Dr. Willard Uphaus will 
be invited to speak at the Annual Conference supper in June, 
1961. Chapter officers are the Rev. Edward L. Peet of Sacramento, 
president ; the Rev. Alfred Dale of San Francisco, vice president ; 
Mrs. Jack Seaman of Riverbank, secretary; the Rev. Henry Ball 
of Los Banos, treasurer. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


July 4-8 the Rev. Lee H. Ball was the speaker at World Fellow- 
ship, Conway, New Hamshire, on “Religious Freedom.” 


July 6 Mr. and Mrs. Ball, Mrs. Willard Uphaus, Mr. William 
Price (Committee of First Amendment Defendants), Dr. Corliss 
Lamont (who drove over from Maine), with several World Fel- 
lowship guests, were joined by the Rev. and Mrs, Loyd F. Worley 
from Hartford, to visit Dr. Uphaus in The Merrimack County 
Jail at Boscawen, N. H. Only four visitors are permitted any 
Wednesday. A lone picket, Arthur Harvey, was on the roadside 
holding a sign, “Pilgrimage to Dr. Uphaus, Saint of New Hamp- | 
shire.” He had walked 42 miles, talking in villages on the way. 

July 17 the Rev. Alfred Dale, of Grace Methodist Church, San 
Francisco, attending Chaplains’ School at Ft. Slocum, N. XG 
visited the Rev. and Mrs. Ball in prdéley. and discussed MFSA 


‘matters. 


August 9-12 one of our vice residents the Rev. ‘Clarence Te R. 


all as eueits at the Columbus dis- _ = 


trict Meeting of the Lexington Conference in Youngstown, Ohio. 
Mr. Ball spoke on ‘“‘Peace and Survival,” and the meeting voted 
to have his address printed and mailed to all the ministers of the 
district. Copies may be obtained on request from Mr. Ball. 

The Rev. Ralph Templin, MFSA member, former Methodist 
missionary in India, now professor of Social Sciences at Central 
State College, Wilberforce, Ohio, also attended the district meet- 
ing in Youngstown. He is a member of the Lexington Conference, 
the first white minister in The Methodist Church to join a Negro 
Conference. He also is editor of “The Peacemaker.” In 1958, 
when he was appearing as a character witness before an investi- 
gating committee in Dayton, Ohio, he was asked the $64 question, 
and declined to answer, wrote instead a poem entitled “Hound 
of Hell”, which he sent to every member of Congress. Ask the 
MESA office, if you wish copies of Dr. Templin’s poem on who 
the subversives are, 

The Rev. and Mrs. Clarence T. R. Nelson spent Labor Day 
weekend with the Rev. and Mrs. Lee H. Ball in Ardsley. Clarence 
Nelson is the only district superintendent the editor knows who 
is also writing a book, “The Romance of the Negro in The Metho- 
dist Church.” 

July 2 the New Hampshire Council of Churches adopted a 
resolution asking for the release of Dr, Willard Uphaus. 


July 23 Miss Janice Mae Roberts, who served long and capably 
as MFSA office secretary when the office was at 150 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, and who from 1954-1959 was office secretary of 
the Religious Freedom Committee at 118 East 28th St., New York 
City, was married to Mr. Edward H. Pechan, Jr. She is now at 
home at Horshoe Drive, R D 3, Latrobe, Pa. Her many friends 
wish her the happiness she so richly deserves. 


Dr. John C. Lazenby was a member of a Study Committee in 
the Methodist Church, Princeton, New Jersey, which conducted 
and mimeographed a very significant survey of issues facing the 
General Conference of The Methodist Church, in April of 1960. 
You would underline many sentences in this 30-page document. 
Copies may be requested from the church in Princeton. 

Mr. Ball and the Rev. Richard Morford were members of a 
committee which gathered a thousand New Yorkers Sept. 20 to 
carry placards at the U. N., welcoming national leaders, asking 
them to work for peace and disarmament. A resolution to this 
effect was sent in to Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold, and 
to the 97 delegates in the General Assembly. 

Bishop Newell Booth, MFSA member, is at his post in Eliza- 
bethville, in the Katanga, conducting his Conferences. We pray 
God will grant him guidance and strength for these critical times. 

We welcome new officers, Mr. Robert F. Beach of New York 
City as treasurer; Mr. Frederic H. Bidwell of Bloomfield, Conn., 
as recording secretary. We value the faithful service given by the 
Rev. Edward L. Peet of Sacramento as former treasurer; and 
Mrs, Floyd Mulkey of Chicago and the former Miss Janice Roberts 
of New York City as recording secretaries. 

At the California-Nevada Conference June 14-19: 


Ed Peet presented a resolution for Willard Uphaus, based on 
the statement of the Board of Social and Economic Relations of 
The Methodist Church. It carried “handily” after an hour’s debate 
on the floor, supported by Herbert Neale, John Wilkins and 
others. ““We had a good time,” Ed writes. 

Jack McMichael was appointed to Grace Church, Stockton. 
He hopes to win his Ph.D. from Columbia University this fall. 


Ed Peet preached June 29 (Central Methodist Church, Sacra- 
mento) on “A Roman Catholic in the White House?” You may 
request copies from him. > 


A BUCK A MONTH 


We seek to double our income, that we may more effectively 
reach members of The Methodist Church, and other friends. to 


help alert them on social issues, and encourage them to social 
action. 


Beginning with this issue of the "Social Questions Bulletin," and 
each month hereafter, we shall enclose a reply envelope. We ask 
for your Buck A Month—in addition to your subscription or annual 
membership contribution. 


All you have to do is reach in your pocket NOW while you are 
reading this, take out a dollar, write your name and address on 
ae of the envelope, put your dollar in this envelope,: and 
mail it. 


Your response would b helpful and er — 
causel Thank eae @ so helpful and encouraging to our 


CONGO CHAOS 


Two rival governments, President Kasavubu the head of one, 
Premier Lumumba the head of the other, each deposing the 
other; the Army shifting allegiance every hour; the Congolese 
soldiers unpaid and unfed; no trained personnel to run the 
country; threat of civil war with its richest province seceded 5 
danger of Cold War Involvement ; bankruptcy over all; two rival 
delegations at the UN—these were the grim ingredients of chaos. 
in the Gongo. : 

By the eve of the UN General Assembly, the Congolese Army 
had taken power, Premier Lumumba was believed to have found: 
sanctuary in the embassy of Ghana the Czechoslovakian and 
Soviet ambassadors and their staffs had been dismissed from Leo- 
poldville; and the Belgian-favored Kasavubu seemed to have 
won over the Soviet-backed Lumumba. The Belgians and Mr. 
Kasavubu favored a loose federation of states in the Congo; Pa- 
trice Lumumba, supported also by President Nkrumah of Ghana 
and the heads of the other new African nations, favored a strong 
central government for the Congo, which could not concede a 
separated province like Katanga. 


UN ROLE 


Debate over the role of Dag Hammarskjold and the UN force’ 
in the Congo had stirred the Security Council, and promised to 
shake the General Assembly when it met September 20 in a 
stormy session. UN Secretary General Hammarskjold’s policy of 
“neutrality” had played into the hands of the Belgians and their 
figurehead Tshombe, in mineral-rich Katanga. The mandate of 
the Security Council, which sent UN forces into the Congo, at 
Lumumba’s request, was to preserve the territorial integrity and 
political unity of the Congo, until Congolese forces were able to 
“meet fully their tasks.” 


When they reached the Congo, the UN forces began disarming 
the Congolese but not the Belgians. Some Belgian officers are said 
still to be in the Congo, leading secessionist —Tshombe troops. 
Instead of occupying all the Congo, including Katanga, Dag 
Hammarskjold waited to negotiate with Tshombe before sending 
any troops into Katanga. This gave the Belgians time to build 
Tshombe up, and airlift arms into Katanga. ' 


UN forces seized the Congo airfields, barring all but UN 
planes, to prevent fighting. This they did by keeping Lumumba 
from airlifting Congolese troops into Katanga. But Belgian officers 
in Tshombe’s army would not dare give the order to fire on 
UN troops, and if they had, UN troops had been directed to 
defend themselves if attacked. In the Security Council, the dele- 
gate from Indonesia said the UN forces were sent to the Congo 
not to maintain neutrality but to assist the central government 
(Lumumba’s) restore order and unify the country. He said civil 
strife would “quickly cease once the dissidents . . . are confronted 
with the combined (forces) of the central government and the 
UN.” But as it is, Katanga is still “seceded.” = 

The UN took over Lumumba’s radio station in Leopold 
but left the radio station, in Elizabethville, under Tshom| 
control. Both houses of the Congolese parliament twice reje 
Kasavubus authority after he had twice opposed a strong cen 
government, and by an overwhelming majority voted full powe 


to Lumumba, though some reports questioned whether a quo 
was present. 


Such UN moves seemed to oppose Lumumba and his po 
of Congolese unity under a strong central government, and 
favor President Kasavubu and his policy of a loose Congo 
federation, which the West favored. The U.S.S.R. and Po 
criticized Hammarskjold’s policy. The U.S. supported him ai 
condemned the Soviet Union for lending troop transport | 
to Lumumba. 


Reports that Mr. Tshombe répresents not the people of K 
tanga but rather this Belgian masters are given bitter point | 
a revolt in the tin-mining town of Manono,-from which 75 Be 
gians had to be evacuated by plane, while part of the town v 
burning. . a 

The East opposes the colonialism of the West, the West 
against what seemed to be the attempted colonialism of the E: 


Yespite all protestations that the Congo should be kept out of the 
iold War, it seems to be in the middle of it. 


BELGIAN RESPONSIBILITY 


(1) Major responsibility for this chaos rests upon Belgium. 
ong years of Belgian cruelty and exploitation bred bitter resent- 
rent, which blew off at last in bloody riots in Leopoldville, 
anuary 1959, in which 500, perhaps 3000, Africans were killed. 
a fright, Brussels decreed independence. Indeed, the Belgians 
ulled out only four months after agreeing on the make-up of 
1€é new government. In all their years of control, the Belgians 
ad given the Congolese no training in self-government. When 
elgium pulled out, there were no Congolese doctors, lawyers 
r engineers. There was not one African officer ins the 25,000-man 
orce Publique, which had 1000 Belgian officers. Only twelve 
ongolese had risen to administrative positions in the colonial 
»vernment. There were 10,000 Belgian civil servants, of whom 
900 left. In all the Congo, there are only seventeen college 
-aduates. 


The Belgians had counted on the loyalty of the 25,000-man 
frican army under its white officers, assuming Belgians would 
tinue in their posts to keep order and to protect their $8 
Ilion investment. But the African troops mutinied against their 
ficers. Africans engaged in rape and looting, and many whites 
sd. Ralph Bunche states that stories of Congolese atrocities were 
caggerated. No one spoke of the thousands of native women 
yped over the years by the whites. 

The exploitation of the Congo began in the 1880’s, when 
enry M. Stanley signed 400 meaningless treaties with African 
viefs, for the enhancement of King Leopold II of Belgium. Leo- 
id took over all the land outside the little cultivated patches. 
e sent his agents to collect quotas of rubber and ivory. Wives 
ere held as hostages for unfilled quotas; if quotas were not 
et, hands and feet were hacked off and brought back instead. 
| 1884 there were 30 million people in the Congo; today there 
e 13,500,000. 

World opinion revolted over Belgian atrocities in the Congo, 
id in 1908 Leopold turned the Congo over to the Belgian govern- 
ent, for 246,500,000 francs, which the Congolese were to pay 
a national debt. Besides, Leopold had already made $20,000,000. 
Igian and foreign corporations kept their investments, and 
aped fabulous fortunes. One corporation made $3,000,000 profit 
an investment of $45,000. 

The people of the Congo live in 200 tribes, speak 400 dialects, 
1¢ Belgian administrators have kept them divided. 


BEST HOPE FOR ORDER 


(2) The UN is the best hope of peace and order in the Congo. 
the Congo, as Dag Hammarskjold has said, not only the UN 
t indeed the whole world faces an unprecedented peril. 

The UN is spending $300,000 a day to keep its 18,800-man 
litary force there, and its 120 Civilian technicians, who are 
ing to replace the 9000 Belgians who left. To maintain law and 
Jer, the UN military force must be increased to 25,000. Besides 
00,000 a day, the pay of UN Soldiers is met by the nations 
io sent them. Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold has said 
00,000,000 will be needed by the UN to get the Congo through 
60, and a-similar amount for 1961. The Congo government 
running a deficit of $18 million a month. 

The UN should work to bring unity and stability to all of the 


ngo. 
STRONG CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 


3) The stability of the Congo requires a strong central gov- 
ent. : ic 
[he Congo, 80 times the size of Belgium, one-third the size of 
U.S., is the world’s largest exporter of non-ferrous metals, and 
hie supplier of copper to Europe. The Congo produces 75% 
e world’s cobalt, 60% of its uranium (much of whith goes 
U.S. atom bombs), 60% of its industrial diamonds, large 
ntities of tin, zinc, coal, radium, rubber, timber, cotton and 
the source of aluminum. The bulk of these riches is in 


Katanga province, which produces 60% of the Congo’s exports, 
two-thirds of its electric power, more than half the revenue for 
the Congo government. From Katanga the Union Miniere du Haut 
Katanga (“it runs Katanga like a company town”—U.S. News 
and World Report) draws $200,000,000 a year profit. The Rocke- 
feller interests have invested heavily in the Union Miniere. A 
handbook tells white company foremen “never to forget that 
Negroes have the souls of children.” 

Robert C. Ruark wrote in the “New York World, Telegram 
and Sun,” June 30, the day of the Congo’s independence: 


The greatest hope of the moneyed interests was that inde- 
pendence would bring such chaos that a new kind of economic 
colonialism might be imposed, with the white man continuing 
to run things, but under a black figurehead whose material 
wants might be easily appeased in wine, women and flashy cars, 
plus a Swiss bank account. 

July 11 Premier Moise Tshombe, who has been called Belgium’s 
puppet, proclaimed secession of Katange province. Kumar Goshal 
in the “National Guardian” states this secession was planned be- 
tween Belgium and Tshombe a year ago, when Congo indepen- 
dence was seen as inevitable. 


Without unity, self-government in the Congo is doomed. 


KEEP COLD WAR OUT OF AFRICA 


(4) The Cold War must be kept out of the Congo. 


In “Economic Notes” July 12 it was stated: ‘“‘Africa is con- 
sidered a major battleground of free capitalism versus Marxism.” 


Senator Mike Mansfield said August 29: “I believe the emerg- 
ing African peoples have had enough of the role of pawns moved 
on the chessboards of others. . . . It may be too much to expect 
but it is not too much to attempt to insulate an emergent Africa 
from the international, political and ideological storms which 
now sweep the rest of the world.” In dealing with Africa Senator 
Mansfield said we should “eschew such inapplicable frames of 
reference as pro-Communist or pro-Western. The leadership that 
matters for the future of Africa will be neither one nor the other. 
It will be pro-African. . . .” No nation should give unilateral 
help to Africa, but all should channel their help through the 
UN, the Senator concluded. 

W. Averill Harriman, who has been visiting Africa, said Mr. 
Lumumba has told him he believed) a Communist dictatorship 
would be as bad as colonial rule, but still} Mr. Harriman said, 
Lumumba was surrounled by Communist advisers. All the African 
nations except Guinea, Mr. Harriman said, were desirous of sup- 
porting the UN and keeping the cold war out of Africa. He said 
failure of the UN in Africa would be disastrous, and such failure 
cannot be permitted. 

The U. S. has been helping in the Congo through the UN: 

with food, $5 million in cash, a large part of the airlift bringing 
troops into the Congo. The Belgians were rebuked by Mr. Ham- 
marskjold for sending arms into Katanga. The Russians sent 17 
transport planes, 100 trucks, 30 jeeps to Mr. Lumumba, and for 
this were rebuked by President Eisenhower. The USSR and 
Czechoslovakia sent 450 technicians into the Congo, who now 
have been ordered to leave by the head of the Congo Army. 
_ The “Times” of India puts the case: “Mr. Hammarskjold has 
repeatedly emphasized, and rightly so, the imperative need to 
keep the major powers out of the conflict in the Congo. This is, 
indeed, the primary reason for the presence of the United Nations 
force in the republic. The Soviet Union’s anxiety to help the 
Congolese government is thoroughly understandable. But such aid 
as she wishes to extend should be channeled through the United 
Nations. Unilateral aid’ from any of the major powers can only 
make nonsense of the United Nations’ mission in the Congo and 
increase the danger of a second Korea.” 

The other side of the argument was given in debate before the 
Security Council by Mr. Vidic, delegate from Yogoslavia, who 
supported Mr. Lumumba’s position. Mr. Vidic said that Mr. 
Lumumba’s various opponents would amount to nothing without 
Belgian support, and that the Congo would soon come to order 
if the UN force dropped its neutrality policy and helped Mr. 
Lumumba. = 


By the end of this year, there will be 22 new independent 
African nations in the UN. They can produce a power shift in 
the General Assembly. The furthering of God’s good kingdom 
on earth requires that these new nations be free to develop in 
human dignity; that they be free from old or new exploitation 
to use their own resources to achieve an abundant material life 
for their own people; that they may learn their new ways of 
living in peace — uninvolved in the nightmare of the Cold War! 


THIS WAS SAID 
Philip Noel-Baker, 


achieve disarmament or perish. Tf we don 
survive the twentieth century.” 

Dr. Edward U. Condon: “America alone is wasting resources 
on armaments at the rate of $40 billion a year—an investment 
in fear and anxiety which is costing us $110 million a day, $4.5 
million an hour, $76,000 a minute, $1,250 a second. And that’s 
America alone. Altogether the nations are wasting two and: one- 
half times this much. Each nation says it must do this because 
the others are doing it. This is real wealth that we are wasting. 
Boulder Dam cost $200 million. That’s what we are spending on 
defense every two days! The St. Lawrence Seaway cost $500 
million. Less than one week’s expenditures on armaments would 
have paid for the Boulder Dam and the St. Lawrence Seaway.” 

Seventeen-year-old Stephen Bayne, winner of a scholarship 
to Harvard, graduating from the Westbury, Long Island, high 
school, tood up before one thousand students, parents and teach- 
ers and refused a gold Citizenship Award from the local Ameri- 
can Post, saying: “Wait! I refuse to accept any award from an 
organization whose policies I am unable to respect!” 

The Rev. James M. Lawson, Jr., who was expelled from the 
Divinity School of Vanderbilt University for taking part in a 
sit-in lunch counter demonstration in Nashville, is an MFSA 
member. pee cee 

Under the direction of the National Council of Churches, 
Protestant churches in the U. S. began on July 4 a year-long 
study emphasis on Christian Responsibility for Freedom — the 
right and duty of Christians and churches to speak and act on 
public issues in areas that affect freedom of churches and the 
religious and civil liberties of persons. 

The Central Conference of American Rabbis, Detroit, June 
94, asked President Eisenhower to review the case of Morton 
Sobell, and called for the abolition of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

Dr. Thomas Pettigrew of the department of social relations at 
Harvard University says that “four out of five white ministers of 
major Protestant denomination in the South are integrationists, 
and these ministers provide more leadership in the white com- 
munity toward integration than all other groups combined.” He 
further said the major hazard for such a minister was the com- 
bination of “money and members. When a congregation wants 


British Nobel prize winner: “We must 
t, civilization will not 


to discourage a minister’s efforts for school integration, they 
.! - ” 
to put the money and membership squeezer on him. 


SUGGESTED READING 


Congressional Record, April 19, 1960, pp. 7669-7705. Co 
gressmen Edith Green of Oregon, Meyer of Vermont, Johnson 
Colorado, and ten others, speak against the Air Force Man 


and in their extended remarks include many an 
tions from councils of churches, and Methodist ministers, 


cludiffa letter from Bishop Richard C. Raines. 

The Nation, June 18, 1960: “The Balance of Blame,’ by 
Wright Mills. 

Please send to the editor of the SOB pertinent addresses 
other material that we should include. Suggest persons who mig’ 
write articles.. Suggest subjects. We will do the best we can 
print what is sent in. 


ON THE ROAD 


Loyd Worley has led a Prayer Meeting, on the east steps 
the State House in Concord, for religious freedom in New Ha 
shire, at noon on the third Wednesday, for the past seven mont 
followed by a visit to Willard Uphaus in the Merrimack Coun 
Jail, in Boscawen. Dr. Worley has announced his intention 
holding these monthly Prayer Meetings as long as Willard is 
jail. Dr. Worley, at his church in Hartford, Conn., was host 
the annual session of the New York East Conference, June 7-1 
held an MFSA luncheon at which Lee Ball and Mrs. Willa 
Uphaus spoke. Dr. Worley appeared at the New England Sout 
ern Conference June 2-5, in behalf of the MFSA and Willas 
Uphaus; and he attended the Northeastern Jurisdictional Ce 
ference session in Washington, D.C., June 15-19. The Conf 
ence adopted a statement for Dr. Uphaus, 311 to 4. 


Lee Ball was present at the Concord, N.H., Prayer Meetin: 
in February, April and May. He visited the New Hampshire Co 
ference May 18-22, which adopted a fine resolution affirmir 
the right of conscience and petitioning charity for Dr. Uphat 
He spoke in behalf of the Federation and Willard Uphaus at th 
Troy, Newark and New York Conferences, where resolutions su 
porting Willard Uphaus were adopted, using the language | 
the fine statement voted at the meeting of the Board of Soci 
and Economic Relations in Chicago last March, honoring all wl 
have been loyal to conscience, at whatever price, affirming f 
lief in Dr. Uphaus as a fellow Methodist of integrity, and cal i 
upon the State of New Hampshire to release him. zs 

Mr. Ball preached, in the name of the Federation, intl 
Methodist Church in Wappingers Falls, New York, June 12. 

At the time of the annual meeting in Denver, Lee Ball 
Maik Chamberlin spoke at an eight o’clock class (a.m., thi 
at Iliff School of Theology; and Mr. Ball had the privilege 
sneaking to the adult class in the University Park Metha 
Church in Denver, whose teacher is Dr. Sikes, a member of. 
faculty of the University of Denver, and a long time member 
the Federation. ‘s 


ACTION 


ASK 


THE HON. JAMES J. WADSWORTH 
Ambassador to the United Nations, New York, N. Y. 
to 


Work for a permanent ban on nuclear tests 


- 


Se ae 


Work for commitment to-total disarmament 


— 


? 


